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VOLUME XIV JUNE 1945 NUMBER 3 


EDITORIAL 


A PSYCHOLOGIST REPORTS 


What would you do with a child who steals?’ How would you 
handle lazy children? How would you handle children who constantly 
annoy others by punching and pinching? How would you treat cheat- 
ing? What are the ways to stop so much inattention? 

These were the questions asked of a psychologist at his first meet- 
ing with the teachers of a certain school system. He was in this com- 
munity as a consultant, sent by the Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel of the Commission on Teacher Education. His 
function was “to help the teachers improve their ‘understanding’ of 
children,” and his work was part of a larger cooperative study of 
teacher education, launched by this Commission of the American 
Council on Education. The questions indicated what the teachers felt 
they did not “understand” about children. 

The questions asked of the psychologist during his first visit might 
have been asked in almost any school system. They indicated the kinds 
of behavior that teachers believe is undesirable or wrong in school. 
The baldness of these questions signified a lack of sensitivity to the 
fact that all behavior has underlying motives and causes; for it is 
obvious that these teachers were not seeing their pupils’ actions as the 
symptoms of needs, or of aspirations, or as based upon earlier experi- 
ences. Their wording showed that the teachers were looking for tech- 
niques for managing the behavior of children. Perhaps the most dis- 
concerting thing about these questions was that the teachers seemed 
to expect answers to them. The inference that general procedures, 
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applicable alike to all children, could be worked out and used effectively 
to prevent the kinds of behavior mentioned in the questions, clearly 
indicates that the teachers did not understand why boys and girls act 
as they do. 

In the forthcoming Commission report on Helping Teachers 
Understand Children (an excerpt from which is given in this issue) 
the challenge imposed by the fact that teachers ask questions like these 
is accepted. It is admitted that most American teachers do not ade- 
quately understand their pupils. The authors of the report then go 
on to show how one group of teachers took significant and effective 
steps toward acquiring deeper insights. Nor are teachers blamed for 
their failure to understand the behavior of children. Educators of 
teachers have not yet developed effective means of evoking the needed 
understanding through professional education, so teachers as a group 
cannot now be expected to show deeper insights than they do. 

The general mood of the report is optimistic. It tries to indicate 
“understanding” a child, and it demonstrates the fact 
that many classroom teachers actually can develop this understanding. 
The material reveals teaching as an intensely interesting profession and 
shows that teachers’ capacities for sympathy and friendliness increase 
steadily as they gain new insights into the behavior of children. The 
story shows teachers gaining in confidence as they learn to gather and 
order information about their pupils and as they fill in the gaps in their 
own knowledge about the facts and principles of human development. 

The report describes where the teachers were at the beginning of 
the cooperative study and gives an idea of the progress they made dur- 
ing three years of work. Succeeding chapters describe in detail the 
activities and experiences through which this progress was accom- 
plished. The testimony of the persons concerned as to the value of 
their experience in the child study program is then presented. Another 
section tells how the study was managed, and the report concludes with 
a statement of what the investigators believed they learned about 
teacher education through the study. 


what is meant by 


DANIEL PRESCOTT 
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HELPING TEACHERS UNDERSTAND CHILDREN 


BY 


DANIEL PRESCOTT anv ASSOCIATES 








A vital part of the program of the Commission on Teacher Education was the work of the 


Division of Human Growth and Development at the University of Chicago under Dr. Daniel 


Prescott. 


The volume by Dr. Prescott and his group, entitled Helping Teachers Understand 
Children, is expected from the printer in July 


The pre-publication excerpt given herewith is 


followed in the report itself by cumulative records showing what one group of teachers did in 


order to make substantial progress toward understanding their pupils. 


The full report will be 


available from the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington 25, D. C., 


price $3.50. 





HAT do we mean by “understand- 
ing” a child? 


Behavior is Caused 


We believe, in the first place, that 
teachers who understand children think 
of their behavior as being caused. They 


see a child’s present actions as based upon . 


his past experiences, as shaped by his pres- 
ent situation, and as influenced by his de- 
sires and hopes for the future. This view 
of human behavior holds that a child’s 
actions can be understood if his relevant 
past experiences are known, if his present 
situation is analyzed in terms of what it 
means to him, and if his desires and hopes 
for the future are taken into considera- 
tion. It also implies that every child is 
educable, that unacceptable behavior can 
be changed and that desirable and effec- 
tive action can be evoked. This, we 
think, can be accomplished by arranging 
conditions and situations that are appro- 
priate to the child’s developmental level, 
capacities, and personal needs, by main- 
taining relationships with him that are 
supporting and reassuring, and by pro- 
viding him with experiences that help 


him to understand the world and people 
around him, and that indicate effective 
ways of acting which he himself can per- 
fect. This point of view is in sharp 
contrast with the more common concep- 
tion of child behavior as capricious and 
impulsive and therefore to be controlled 
by adults without reference to its causes. 
We believe that teachers find in the idea 
that behavior is caused and understand- 
able a effective 
hypothesis for their daily work with 
children. 


more reasonable and 


Accept Children Emotionally 


A second characteristic of teachers who 
understand children is that they are able 
to accept all children emotionally, that 
they reject no child as hopeless or un- 
worthy. There seem to be three bases 
upon which this fundamental valuing of 
all children can rest. One is scientific. 
To say that a child’s behavior is shaped 
by his past experiences, his present situa- 
tion, and his hopes for the future is to 
hold that it is natural behavior under 
Teachers who believe 


this cannot ever seriously reject or blame 


the circumstances. 
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a child for what he does because his be- 
havior is seen only as a symptom of under- 
lying causes. This does not imply, of 
course, that undesirable behavior is con- 
doned. Quite the contrary; inappropriate 
behavior defines some of the teachers’ 
tasks. Understanding teachers try to 
gauge what conditions, relationships, and 
experiences have been and are exercising 
unwholesome influences on any child’s 
actions and attempt to arrange or supply 
others that will neutralize or replace these 
undesirable influences. Two philosophi- 
cal conclusions re-enforce this scientific 
One is 


the belief that all human beings are in- 


basis for accepting all children. 


herently valuable and therefore have the 
right to all the help that can be given 
them in achieving their best development. 
The other is the recognition that all chil- 
dren potentially can make some contribu- 
tion to carrying on the society into which 
they are born and therefore deserve re- 
spect for whatever talents they can put 
Both of 
these philosophical valuations of indi- 


to work for the common good. 


vidual human beings imply that it is the 
obligation of teachers to accept every 
child as having intrinsic worth, no matter 
Also 
connoted is the further obligation to as- 


what his capacities or behavior. 


sist every child in consummating his po- 
tentialities. Whatever may be the root 
from which develops an emotional accep- 
tance and valuing of all children, we have 
found that this attitude characterizes the 
teachers who are most effective in their 
work. We believe that it is prerequisite 
to genuinely understanding a child. 


Each Is Unique 


Our third point is that teachers who 
understand children invariably recognize 
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that each one is unique. Every child 
differs from all others in the magnitude 
and pattern of combination of the many 
factors which determine his characteris- 
tics and actions at any given moment. 
Some of these highly variable factors are: 
body build, physiological stability, avail- 
able energy for activity, rate of timing 
of growth, mental capacities, knowledge 
and skills, attitudes and values, general 
experience background, number and na- 
ture of unusual experiences, relationships 
to parents and siblings, status with peers, 
and way of regarding himself. Because 
of these many variable factors that in- 
fluence development and behavior a child 
can be understood only by a person who 
knows a great deal about him. An un- 
derstanding teacher recognizes this and 
continuously gathers and organizes in- 
formation about the children, uses it to 
distinguish significant differences between 
individuals, and attempts to help each boy 
or girl in ways that subtly take this 
uniqueness into consideration. 


‘Developmental Tasks” 


We believe that the various sciences 
concerned with human growth and be- 
havior have demonstrated that children, 
during the several phases of their develop- 
ment, face a series of common “develop- 
mental tasks.” They have to learn to 
walk, to talk, to dress themselves, to get 
along in groups, to behave as boys or as 
girls, to act conventionally in a thousand 
situations, to read, write, figure and spell, 
to use money, to respect property, to ac- 
cept the values that characterize Ameri- 
can life, to find a way of earning a living, 
to select and win a marriage partner, to 
fulfill civic responsibilities, to arrive at a 
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satisfying explanation of the meaning of 
life and of the universe—and much else. 
We believe that children naturally tend 
to work at these tasks when they reach 
the appropriate maturity levels, and that 
they are disturbed when they fail to ac- 
complish any of them. Understanding 
teachers know: what these tasks are, their 
sequence and timing in relation to physi- 
cal, social, and mental maturity, what 
complications often arise as individuals 
with different characteristics and back- 
grounds work at them, and what condi- 
tions, relationships, and experiences are 
most helpful to children in mastering 
each of them. 
Knowing the Scientific Facts 

A fifth characteristic of understanding 
teachers is that they know the more im- 
portant scientific facts that describe and 
explain the forces that regulate human 
growth, development, motivation, learn- 
ing, and behavior. The sources of this 
knowledge are more than a half dozen 
different sciences, including biology, phys- 
iology, pediatrics, anthropology, sociology, 
psychoanalysis, and psychiatry as well as 
the more usual psychology and education. 
An expert or technical knowledge of each 
contributing science is not necessary, but 
a working knowledge of their cardinal 
principles is essential. Furthermore, these 
principles are not used simply as disparate, 
independent explanations of one or an- 
other aspect of growth, learning, or be- 
havior; they are not simply added to each 
other until each detail of development is 
covered. Instead, the interrelationships 
between these principles are worked out 
to the point where all of them are com- 
bined into an explanatory framework of 


The child lives and 


scientific knowledge. 


acts as an indivisible unit, and under- 
standing teachers study him as such; so 
their interpretive scientific generalizations 
also have to be knit together into a syn- 
thetic whole that will show the interde- 
pendence and interaction between differ- 
ent aspects of growth, development, and 


behavior. 


A Scientific Procedure 


Finally, we believe that the under- 
standing teacher habitually uses scientific 
methods in making judgments about any 
particular boy or girl. This means check- 
ing the validity of all information about 
the child and recognizing when the facts 
are too few to permit a sound judgment. 
It implies knowing what further facts are 
needed and how to set about getting them. 
It means that initial conclusions will be 
regarded only as hypotheses, that alertness 
in looking for new information will not 
be relaxed, and that the teacher will be 
emotionally ready to modify, or even 
completely to reverse preliminary judg- 
ments about a child when new evidence 
merits such a change. It means being so 
thoroughly habituated in using these 
scientific procedures for making decisions 
during the daily routine of classroom 
activities that reasoning back and forth 
between data about a child and scien- 
tific principles becomes virtually second 


nature. 


Both Subjective and Objective 
Elements 
To sum up, our definition of under- 
standing a child includes contrasting sub- 
On the 
one hand, it calls for the subjective ac- 


jective and objective elements. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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LEARNING CHILD LORE IN THE WOODS 


BY 


LILLIAN G. KUBAL anno GEORGE W. DONALDSON 





What a modified day-camp for children and youth can do in helping teachers understand 


their pupils is clearly set forth in this article. 


Mrs. Kubal is a native of New Jersey, having 


been educated in the Trenton Public Schools, the State Teachers College at Trenton, and Teachers 


College, Columbia University. 


She teaches sixth grade in the Lanning Demonstration School. 


Dr. Donaldson is a Georgian, educated in the public school of Claxton, Georgia, the Georgia 


Teachers College, University of Georgia, and Teachers College, Columbia. 


He has his Ed.D. 


from Teachers College and was on the staff of the University System of Georgia before coming 


to Trenton. 


He is principal of the Lanning Demonstration School. 





CHOOLS are artificial. Despite the 

sincere efforts of educators over the 
years a critical observer in today’s schools 
is forced to this conclusion. True, they 
are less artificial than they once were; 
they become less so as knowledge about 
children increases. Emphasis upon “the 
whole child,” the activity curriculum, 
increased use of community resources, 
excursions, and teacher-pupil planning 
have marked important mileposts along 
the road to life-like schools. But there 


is still a long road ahead. 


A Rich Opportunity 


Living and. learning with children in 
the out-of-doors afford a rich opportunity 
to know them as people, to understand 
their fundamental drives, and to share 
with them the exciting processes of ex- 
ploration and discovery—the real stuff of 
learning. The Lanning Demonstration 
School of Trenton Teachers College oper- 
ated a modified day-camp for sixty of its 
pupils in the summer of 1944. One of 
its major purposes was that of gathering 
data as to how learning by direct experi- 
ence takes place. 


Simple equipment and simple -living 
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characterized the camp, in which groups 
of eight children lived for five days a 
Two 
consecutive overnights were provided for 
The children 


built their own shelters, their stoves, their 


week with a _ teacher-counselor. 


each group of campers. 


tables and benches; found and processed 
their own clay for pottery; felled and 
chopped their own firewood; planned and 
shopped for their own food; grew some 
of their own food in the camp garden. 
It was a stated policy of the camp to do 
nothing for a child which he could rea- 
sonably do for himself. Life in the small 
camps was by and large a self-sufficient 
one, but there were numerous occasions 
on which children shared their experiences 
or “treated” other groups. Story-hours, 
all-day hikes, and campfires provided large 
group experiences. 

Pioneer camping is not life-like; it is 
life itself. With most of the artificiali- 
ties and arbitrary barriers of the classroom 
left behind, the teacher-in-the-woods be- 
Work is done for 
real reasons; the teacher’s or the book’s 
authority is not the last word. 


comes truly a guide. 


“Does it 
The 


discipline of actual results takes the place 


work?” is the practical criterion. 
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of adult domination. Children and teach- 
ers become partners in their living, every- 
day tasks. Learning and teaching become 
correlative processes. 


What They Found Out 


The teachers who served as counselors 
in the Lanning School Camp knew their 
campers at least as well as most teachers 
know their pupils. But in the process 
of total living they learned vastly more. 
They learned literally hundreds of specific 
things about individual youngsters. They 
learned many things about children in 
general. One teacher stated, “I learned 
more about children in three weeks than I 
did in the previous ten months in school.” 
Many of the things they learned were not 
new things; some of them were age-old. 
But here the generalizations were specified. 
They lived and became a living part of 
teacher philosophy. 

Some of the most striking learnings 
that accrued to teachers lay in the field 
They found that fatigue 


manifested itself in various ways, but that 


of the physical. 


none of them were easily misinterpreted 
by the alert adult who was busily engaged 
in doing the same things the campers were 
doing. The upper grade teacher who 
said, “I never knew that little children 
” had discovered some- 
thing fundamental about children. The 
counselor who recognized the twitching 
of Johnny’s upper lip as a symptom of 
tiredness learned something important 
about Johnny. The teachers knew that 
boys of a given age are stronger than 
girls of that age, and that their large 
muscle skills are more highly developed, 


worked so slowly! 


but it took a comparative glance at two 


wood piles to supply the answer to, ““How 
much?” 

While children were learning about 
food their teachers were learning about 
children and food. 
the camp season it was very difficult to 
plan a meal which suited the tastes of all 
eight children in a camp. But when 


In the early days of 


children were faced directly with the 
tasks of planning meals and purchasing 
food in rationed markets, and when 
healthy, outdoor appetites outweighed 
idiosyncrasies, amazing changes in taste 
took place. The teachers now know that 
learning takes place in food habits. Joy, 
who frankly preferred a diet of potatoes 
and meat, found that green salads were 
quite tasty after a morning’s work on the 
wood pile. . 


Purpose in Learning 


The efficacy of purpose in learning was 
re-impressed upon the teacher-counselors. 
The determination with which Jack prac- 
ticed swimming could be accounted for 
only by the fact that he had a burning 
desire to join the boys of his group who 
were deep water swimmers. The girls in 
“Feathered Trail” camp built a quite eff- 
cient oven because they wanted roast 
chicken for dinner on their overnight. 
A boys’ camp spent most of a day search- 
ing for and processing berries so that they 
could give a “woodsy” appearance to their 
“Ole Ridge Pole” signboard. A group 
of nine year olds worked long and hard 
preparing a boiled corn “treat” for the 
other camps. The long tedious experi- 
mentation to determine whether an evapo- 
ration cooler or an underground cache 
kept food best vividly showed the role 
of purpose in learning. 
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Purpose and work are closely related. 
Philosophers and _ psychologists have 
dinned the concept into professional ears 
for years. The whys and wherefores of 
the relationship between the two became 
clearer and more meaningful to teachers 
as they lived with children in crude and 
simple surroundings. A complex society 
has removed from the child’s world most 
of the purposeful work which children 
once did. Strip his learning situations of 
the complexities, give him real reasons 
for real work, and he works—long and 
hard. On the last day of camp, June’s 
proud statement, “We can do things for 
ourselves,” summarized in simple child 
fashion an extremely important principle 
of learning. 


Children’s Values Different 


The counselors knew, too, that chil- 
dren’s values differed from those of adults. 
Documentation as to how and how much 
was lucidly offered by such instances as: 
Bill’s gain in status when he demonstrated 
that he knew how to stuff a chicken; or 
with 
wet wood, too!” Adults might doubt 
the importance of being able to drink a 
whole quart of milk, but Bob (eight 
years) did not doubt it because he had 
seen Frank (thirteen years) do it and Bob 
liked Frank. Children’s reasons are good 
and bad, logical and illogical, but they 


Jerry’s pride in his “one-match fire 





are reasons and they are driving forces in 
child behavior. This the counselors 
know. 

Cooperative thinking is a relatively un- 
Techniques of child-adult 
planning are not well known, less prac- 
ticed. Teachers in the Lanning School 


explored area. 


Camp leaned over backward to assure 
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campers the opportunity to do over-all, 
responsible thinking and planning to- 
gether. Impressive indeed were the re- 
sults. One counselor stated in evaluat- 
ing her. own professional growth, “I have 
seen how capably children can think for 
themselves and how wise are the decisions 
they make—Children known as ‘slow- 
learners’ or ‘non-academic’ frequently sur- 
prised their elders with clear, effective 
plans to do a needed piece of work.” 


Social Ethics 


Probably the most important learnings 
for the children in camp were social in 
nature. Sharing many and varied ex- 
periences close to nature has always made 
for comradeship of the highest order. 
Campers, woodsmen, soldiers all attest the 
from the 
Rangers’ Song is rich in meaning for 


fact. “All pals together” 


persons who have shared such experiences. 
Children’s responses to small group living 
indicate that they, too, feel a cohesive 
force. Teachers were pleased and a bit 
surprised to note how quickly and tightly 
The com- 


plex social science concept of interde- 


these human knots were tied. 


pendence became crystal clear to young- 
sters, and teachers learned much about 
teaching it. Living it taught it. 

With the typical child’s knack for 
putting profound ideas into simple words, 
Jean said, ““We’ve learned to be friends.” 
She never realized what a wealth of social 
ethics she crowded into that sentence. 
But the teacher who observed the proc- 
esses by which Jean achieved oneness with 
her group knew. She had seen Jean work 
and play and share broad, exciting experi- 
ences with the group, her “friends.” — 

Although there was healthy rivalry 
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between groups (witness a wood chopping 
contest) the small groups never became 
Children 


shared ice cream and cake and even hard- 


self-interested pressure groups. 
earned fire wood. The teachers now 
know that group interests, no matter how 
strongly fashioned, need not rival com- 
Children can be in- 
terested in both at the same time even to 
To do so 


they must, however, see, understand, and 


munity interests. 
the point of selfless action. 


feel the total situation. 
Teacher-counselors were enthusiastic 
about their camp experience. They are 


eagerly anticipating a new season. They 


know that there are many, many new 
Their daily 


work during the winter has become dif- 


things to do and to learn. 


ferent, somehow; children react to them 
differently. These facts add up to but 
one conclusion: Many teacher-learnings 
are still ungeneralized and unvoiced. 
They are nothing more than feelings 
about children. The next step is that of 
generalizing these vague feelings—and 
gaining some more feelings. 

It is anticipated that future seasons 
will become increasingly rich in child 
lore. Every member of the staff has 
said, ““Let’s go camping!” 


TEACHER AND PARENT 


The teacher symbolizes a gulf between 
parents and children which will grow year 
by year—not the inevitable gulf between 
old and young, for that, like the seasons, 
is a circumstance to which man can bow 
with dignity, but the more dishonorable 
gulf which results from the parents get- 
ting out of date. 

Children come home from school, anx- 
ious to put their parents in their place, 
and quote the teacher’s word against 
theirs. It is small wonder that American 
parents retaliate by taking a savage in- 
terest in the teacher’s character, by sur- 
veying her morals with a scrutiny ac- 
corded no one else except the minister’s 
wife and the characters of political op- 
ponents. In a sense she is the enemy. 
They have given in, they have turned 
their children over to her to be made 


smarter than themselves and to learn a 
lot of things they, the parents, never 
needed to know. But just let them find 
her wanting in some way, failing to teach 
the children what the parents do know— 
that sacred symbol of the little bit of the 
past which is worthy of respect, the three 
R’s—and they become merciless! 

The situation, although difficult for the 
teacher, can be used to good purpose, if 
she makes herself the child’s ally, the 
person who helps him take home to his 
parents the success which they so eagerly 
demand and upon which their love is con- 
tingent. If she is merely the dispenser of 
grades, she becomes to the child the per- 
son who, when she gives out a low grade, 
is denying him his passport to his parents’ 
love.—Margaret Mead, in And Keep 

Your Powder Dry 
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MENTAL HYGIENE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 





This is the concluding section of a report by a Committee representing the American 
Psychiatric Association, the American Orthopsychiatric Association, the American Association 
on Mental Deficiency, the Society for Research in Psychosomatic Medicine, the International 
League Against Epilepsy, and the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, the first section of 
which appeared in the April issue of Understanding the Child (p. 47-54). The earlier section 
included a statement of “assumptions” and “goals” and discussions of mental hygiene in relation 


The 


present section continues a discussion of the adolescent and adds material on clinics, “feeling 


to professional education, the nursery school, elementary schools, churches and parents. 


education,” and the need for “orchestration” among professional agencies and workers with young 








people. 





The difficulties of 
largely the same problems the child faced 


adolescents are 


in the preschool years which have again 
become acute because he or she is con- 
fronted with the necessity for making 
these larger readjustments. Moreover, 
many of the difficulties facing the adoles- 
cent are made more acute by the school 
and neighborhood situations in which he 
finds himself while trying to meet these 
life tasks. 

To the extent that we recognize these 
problems of youth, we may then interpret 
the misconduct, the delinquencies, the 
mental disorders, and all the other forms 
of human wastage during adolescence as 
symptoms of the inability of individual 
boys and girls to meet these problems of 
life adequately. Almost every form of 
adolescent breakdown and defeat is pre- 
ceded by a greater or lesser period of 
increasing difficulties and often acute mal- 
adjustment, although some of the early 
stages of the more serious forms of mental 
disorder are not overtly exhibited but may 
be indicated by a shy, withdrawn, and 
seemingly well-behaved child who is pre- 
occupied with his or her own acute prob- 
Even these, however, fre- 


lem. may 
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quently be discovered through artistic 
activities, such as painting, drawing, writ- 
ing of stories, and other projective 
techniques. 

It is relevant to point out here that 
in New York State, with superior facili- 
ties for mental patients, the incidence of 
mental disorders among boys and girls in 
the age period 10-14 has been about 4.3 
per one hundred thousand. However, in 
the age period 15-19, the rate jumps 
to 40.7 per hundred thousand, approxi- 
mately a tenfold increase, which indi- 
cates how severe are the demands made 
upon our adolescents as they attempt to 
grow up and accept the demands and to 
utilize the privileges of adult living. As 
indicated earlier, the cumulative evidence 
shows that, during adolescence, the same 
basic life problems which face the child 
during the preschool years again are pre- 
sented with renewed urgency. Unless the 
boy or girl finds some helpful guidance 
and understanding of his or her problems, 
he or she may be fixated at that level of 
development and so go forward to adult 
living greatly handicapped or strongly 
blocked by these persistent difficulties of 
childhood and youth. 
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Clinics 

While there is an urgent need for more 
and better child guidance facilities to care 
for the large number of seriously dis- 
turbed boys and girls, there is an equally 
pressing need for the development of 
mental hygiene programs for youth, the 
outlines of which can be described in 


the light of various experiments and 


studies that have been going on during 
the past few decades. Primarily the task 


of orchestrating the schools, youth 
agencies, and other professional organiza- 
tions is to meet the needs of youth. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
the frequent distinction between “nor- 
mal” and “abnormal” needs to be revised. 
We are recognizing that all boys and girls 
face the same life problems during the 
second decade. Some are better able to 
meet these difficult adjustments and to 
win through to adult living with little 
or no persistent emotional disturbance or 
distortions. Others, however, are unable 
to make these transitions, and they ex- 
hibit what we call “abnormal” behavior 
as shown in delinquency, including vari- 
ous forms of sex misconduct and homo- 
sexuality, mental disorders, 
psychoneurotic breakdowns, 


drug addiction, 


and various 
alcohol and 
vagrancy and 
fleeing from orderly living, and suicide. 
As indicated earlier, these so-called ab- 
normal cases develop among children who 
have had previous experiences which have 
been unduly frustrating and distorting, 
and their early detection and helpful 
guidance becomes a responsibility of the 
schools and the youth agencies so far as 
they are available. 


similar 


Naturally these clin- 
ical facilities can and will be used only 
to the extent that the individual chil- 


dren are recognized as needing such diag- 
nosis and treatment either before they 
have exhibited any overt symptoms or 
misconduct or at the first occurrence. 
Too often schools and homes postpone 
seeking such help until the cases have 
become acute and, therefore, doubly diffi- 
cult to treat. 

For the other boys and girls who face 
these same life problems, the major op- 
portunity for mental hygiene is in the 
direction of providing the kinds of ex- 
periences which youth needs in order to 
be able to come to terms with these bio- 
logical and social requirements as effec- 
tively as possible. It is suggested that the 
schools and youth agencies might appro- 
priately start with a clear recognition of 
the curiosities, the perplexities and the 
aspirations of youth, and endeavor to 
utilize the various resources of education, 
recreation, and particularly the arts to 
help young people to satisfy these curi- 
osities, to resolve these perplexities and 
to focus these aspirations in terms and 
in directions compatible with their own 
needs and capabilities and the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of the social life 
around them. Insofar as we recognize 
that it is the way people feel about life 
that is of major importance for their 
mental health, then the various subject 
matter areas and the various academic 
disciplines can be utilized as resources to 
be made available to young people for 
their exploration and utilization in meet- 
ing their life problems. 


Feeling Education 


Thus, novels and plays and poetry, 
creative activities in the arts, participa- 
tion in both rehearsed and spontaneous 
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dramatizations and other group presenta- 
tions, all these offer extraordinary possi- 
bilities for providing the kinds of experi- 
ence that young people so desperately need 
during the period of adolescent readjust- 
ment. It must be emphasized, however, 
that to be really useful to adolescents, 
these experiences must be made available 
to them as experiences to be lived through 
and enjoyed and not presented as so much 
subject matter to be mastered for exami- 
nations. One of the persistent obstacles 
in our educational program is the practice 
of teaching subject matters which so 
effectively block young people from find- 
ing in literature and the arts what they 
so hungrily seek. They need opportuni- 
ties to develop their emotions and feel- 
ings, not merely their intellects. 

Many programs of health education, 
physical education, and physical training 
offer promising opportunities for the pro- 
motion of better mental health. At the 
present time, however, these courses are 
conducted usually with little or no reali- 
zation of their emotional significance for 
children and for youth, so that they 
frequently become sources of increased 
anxiety, or they are treated as academic 
subjects having little or no relation to 
the individual’s own personal needs and 
problems. This is especially important in 
adolescence, when almost every boy and 
girl is worried about his or her own nor- 
mality and is very much confused and 
perplexed in the attempt to understand 
his or her own physiological functioning. 
If these courses started with what people 
really want to know, and if they were 
directed to helping young people attain 
their own aspirations, they might be of 
considerable help in this larger program 
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of mental health. In this connection it 
is important to remember that during the 
’teen ages the individual boy and girl is 
undergoing further growth, development, 
and maturation, and at the same time is 
often exposed to considerable emotional 
stress and strain, which may become fix- 
ated in one or more organ systems and 
thereby give rise to various dysfunctions, 
as notably menstrual disorders, gastroin- 
testinal disturbances, colitis, and so forth. 
These adolescent disturbances are prob- 
ably the beginnings of the many adult 
disorders that are seen later in the hos- 
pitals and clinics. 


Physical Normality 
It should also be emphasized that dur- 


ing adolescent years young people are 
usually very much concerned, even 
anxious, about a great many questions 
relating to their own development and 
maturation, especially the question of 
their physical normality. Thus, because 
they are so concerned, they may refuse 
to utilize the available facilities in the 
form of medical and health personnel, 
and they may make fun of and otherwise 
reject the proffered health education. 
One of the urgent problems of adolescent 
education is to devise ways and means 
whereby the growing knowledge of nu- 
trition and health care can be made avail- 
able through the secondary schools in a 
manner which will be acceptable to ado- 
lescents. In view of the amazing devotion 
which young people give to their own, 
self-elected activities, such as organized 
athletics and other group programs for 
which they will faithfully adhere to the 


most rigorous regimen of training and 
abstinence, it would appear that we are 
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failing to utilize some of the most promis- 
ing leads for meeting the health of youth. 
With the growing recognition of how 
much of ill health and malfunctioning 
arise from early life experiences and the 
resulting personality and emotional difh- 
culties, it is not unwarranted to say that 
the future of preventive medicine depends 
in large measure upon how effectively we 
can meet these adolescent needs and diffi- 
culties, and help to prevent the begin- 
nings of these disturbed functionings 
through which the adolescent expresses 
his anxieties and perplexities and thereby 
lays the foundation for so many later 
adult disorders. 

It is no longer possible to maintain any 
rigid distinction between physical and 
mental health. It is, therefore, especially 
important to reorient the physical educa- 
tion, health education, and medical pro- 
grams for youth in this new direction. 

Since there has been a very large ex- 
pansion of various kinds of guidance and 
counselling in the schools, and especially 
in the secondary schools, these activities 
must also be examined in the light of 
their possible contributions to mental 
health. It cannot be said that the present 
personnel engaged in counselling and 
guidance is well prepared to understand 
the personality needs and difficulties of 
youth, since many of these counsellors 
have been trained only in the techniques 
of testing and measuring and of giving 
specific advice on educational programs 
and vocational training and _ selection. 
Only a few have had any real clinical 
experiences or even an orientation toward 
the understanding of personality make-up 
and needs of adolescents. Moreover, 
among those who are concerned with 


what is sometimes called “life guidance,” 
there is definite conflict on the question 
of how far the counsellor should actively 
undertake to tell students what they 
should and should not do and how they 
should meet life situations, or whether the 
counsellor should refrain from such spe- 
cific direction and seek rather to help the 
adolescent boy or girl clarify his or her 
own problems and seek the resolution 
thereof in accordance with their tempera- 
ment and personality makeup. It may be 
added that the wiser and more experi- 
enced counsellors who have the more in- 
sights and understandings about mental 
health are those who accept the latter 
viewpoint, while the less experienced, 
especially those who have had little oppor- 
tunity to observe and participate in good 
clinical work, are more inclined to the 
authoritative type of counselling pro- 
cedures. 


Need for “Orchestration” 


In the interests of youth, these pro- 
fessional differences of viewpoint and 
procedure should be resolved as early as 
possible, since the differing programs only 
contribute to the confusion and diffi- 
culties among young people today. In- 
deed, it may be said that the discrepancy 
between the psychiatric approach and that 
of many counselling and guidance work- 
ers (recognizing that some psychologists 
have been well trained in clinical pro- 
cedures and realize the danger and respon- 
sibility of counselling adolescents) is a 
very serious obstacle to the development 
of an effective program of mental health 
for youth. It should be further empha- 
sized that the variety of different pro- 
grams offered by the several youth 
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agencies is likewise a source of further 
confusion and conflict to young people. 
These different programs proceed on the 
basis of different assumptions about young 
people, and they seek the loyalties of 
young people in the interest of their more 
or less specific philosophies and codes of 
conduct which often conflict with each 
other. 

How to bring about some orchestration 
of these different professional workers and 
these various organizations and agencies 
which are working with young people 
presents a problem of exceeding difficulty 
because there is so much conflict and 
resistance among these different groups 
toward any efforts to evolve a more co- 
herent program for young people. In 
addition to the already formidable difh- 
culties presented by the family and the 
home we must face the obstacles pre- 
sented by the very organizations that have 
been established and financed to help 
youth. 

These obstacles and conflicts among 
youth agencies are especially serious be- 
cause during adolescence when young 
people are trying to grow up, become 
responsible self-directing young adults, 
often in the face of resistance and even 
bitter opposition from their families, the 
adolescent boy and girl needs all the re- 
énforcement and assistance which the 
school and youth agencies can provide but 
which at the present time they often fail 
to offer because they are more interested 
in their own special programs and pur- 
poses than they are in the needs and diffi- 
culties of youth. This is said without any 
desire to criticize or attack any group or 
any profession, but as a statement which 
must be made in the interest of young 
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people, who, as the many records of 
defeat, frustration, and maladjustment 
show, are finding the problems of life 
too difficult, if not overwhelming, in the 
face of our social and cultural confusion. 


The Use of Institutions 
The use of 


and youth calls for careful restudy, since 


institutions for children 


too often children are sent to institutions 
not because that is wise procedure for 
these children, but because of inadequate 
clinical, educational, and other facilities 
in their local communities. The outcome 
for children who have been sent to cus- 
todial institutions, especially for delin- 
quency, indicates that in many cases such 
commitments have been harmful to the 
child and have failed to protect the com- 
A re- 
vision of our existing legal and penal 


munity from further misconduct. 


machinery for the handling of delinquents 
and young criminals is urgently needed so 
that greater emphasis can be placed upon 
the use of clinical and tested therapeutic 
procedures for the individuals who are 
now being handled by the purely judicial 
procedures. 

It should also be recognized that it is 
customary to label children and youth 
according to their defects or impairments; 
these individuals are grouped together as 
mental defectives, epileptics, cardiacs, 
stutterers, and so forth, so that their 
other qualities and individual differences 
are usually obscured or ignored. Further- 
more, these different categories of defects 
and impairments tend to become the 
special province of individual professions 
and organizations, so that the contribu- 
tions which other professions and agencies 


might make to the care, treatment, and 
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education of individuals is often made 
difficult, if not impossible, because of this 
When our 
programs start with individuals and are 


professional proprietorship. 


concentrated on persons in need of help, 
whatever their handicaps or failings or 
immediate needs, the full resources avail- 
able for such individuals can be wisely 
and effectively utilized. In this connec- 
tion it should be recognized that a family 
may turn for help to the teacher, the 
public health nurse, the home economics 
demonstrator, the family doctor, the min- 
ister or any other person with whom they 
happen to be in contact and ask for ad- 
vice and help on a case that is often far 
beyond the professional competence of the 
individual consulted. This points to the 
importance of giving to professionally 
trained individuals at least some orienta- 
tion so that they will have sufficient 


knowledge of where to turn for help or 
where to refer the family for more spe- 
cialized treatment and advice. 

The formulation of a coherent pro- 
gram these different 
agencies and personnel is one of the major 
It will be diffi- 
the 


many private agencies until the govern- 


embracing all 


tasks of mental hygiene. 
cult to enlist the concurrence of 


ment organizations, federal, state and 
local, can come together and work out 
a better articulation of their programs 
and a clearer formulation of their aims 
and purposes. 

We need a broad, national policy of 
conservation of childhood and youth in 
which mental health will be recognized 
as one of the objectives to be sought 
through a coordinated program embrac- 
ing all the different professions, agencies 
and organizations, public and private. 


(Continued from page 69) 
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ceptance and valuing of individual boys 
and girls—emotionally and philosophically 
rooted and serving to reassure and afford 
security to all children, even when they 
misbehave. On the other hand, it also 
implies objectivity in the use of scientific 


procedures and scientific knowledge to 
interpret the causes of a child’s acts, to 
appraise his adjustment problems and 
personal needs, and to work out practical 
ways of helping him master his develop- 
mental tasks. 
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TEACHERS FOR THE SIX- TO TWELVE-YEAR-OLDS 
A Letter from Adele S. Mossler to James L. Hymes, Jr. 





In the January issue of Understanding the Child James L. Hymes, Jr., Manager of the Child 


Service Department of the Kaiser Company, Inc., Portland and Oregon Shipbuilding Corporation, 


raised questions as to the training of peace-time nursery school teachers growing out of the Kaiser 


experience at Portland. 


That the questions Mr. Hymes asked have considerable meaning for 


teachers and workers in other types of education is indicated in the letter Mrs. Mossler, who is 


Director of the Play Schools Association, New York City, addressed to Mr. Hymes. 





Dear Mr. Hymes: 

Here we are, at the opposite ends of 
the country, thinking about teachers in 
nursery and elementary age child-care 
centers in relation to their training for 
continued work in this field. So much 
of what you say could be applied as readily 
to teachers’ work with older age children 
that the staff of the Play Schools Associa- 
tion has discussed your material in the 
We would like 
to present our “thoughts in process” to 


light of our experience. 


add to your material. 

So often the school-age child is the for- 
gotten child. We have assumed that he 
can take care of himself when he is on his 
own. Adults are often misled by the 
seven-year-old’s seeming physical inde- 
pendence and speech facility. As a re- 
sult of this attitude, the development of 
child-care centers for this age has been 
slow, and there are fewer of them than 
centers for the nursery-age child. 

Because we have divided childhood into 
segments arbitrarily, we are likely to think 
that what happens in out-of-school hours 
—even though these be long ones like 
those in the summer vacation period—is 
of minor significance. However, those 
who have regarded these periods as highly 


meaningful in the continuous develop- 
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ment of children have helped to evolve a 
new program based on a philosophy which 
is enriched by applying what we have 
learned from the fields of mental hygiene, 
nursery school, and progressive education. 

Because of the needs of the three to five 
hundred teachers, assistants, and students 
who work with children in the long out- 
of-school hours, we in the Play Schools 
Association staff were confronted with 
problems similar to those you have listed. 
In order to help this large group of child- 
care personnel in this pioneer field of 
teaching, discussion groups and workshops 
were arranged. At these meetings, teach- 
ers talked about such things as food, rest, 
play with their contemporaries, security, 
affection. They talked about the meaning 
of children’s play and how it expresses 
family and contemporary life; how it 
gives children an opportunity to give vent 
to emotions in a socially acceptable man- 
ner. It became clear during these discus- 
sions that, because we never before have 
had to handle groups during long periods 
of time—part of which formerly related 
to the family—teachers had to develop 
deeper insights and more skills. They had 
to understand the changes in family life 
which have involved changes in children’s 
lives and which have brought new chal- 
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lenges into the field of education today. 
The old-fashioned words “integration” 
and “‘the whole child” have expanded their 
meaning. They suggest knowing the 
whole child—not in an age segment, “‘the 
four-year-old,” “the five-year-old,” or 
“the eight-year-old,” but the whole child 
from nursery through the elementary 
years. Integration is not an academic 
term related to subject matter, but a dy- 
namic term related to the child in his 
family life. 

This does not suggest that the teacher 
is usurping the place of the parent, nor 
merely giving custodial care to the child. 
It does mean that teachers, in learning the 
tools of their profession from the nursery 
up through the grades, see the child 
through a telescope as well as through a 
microscope. They see him both close-up 
and as he is at a given age, how he came 
to be like this, and what next steps he is 
going to take. 

The following material grew out of 
your questions on the nursery-age level: 

1. The years before six are unknown 
years to many teachers of school-age chil- 
dren. They do not have much knowledge 
or understanding of the behavior of nurs- 
ery or pre-school-age children upon which 
the behavior of the school-age child is 
built. 


Do these teachers know any of the 
studies of nursery school children which 
offer clues to the interests of older chil- 
dren? Have they ever visited a good 
nursery school to see children in action 
and to get from this experience an 
awareness of the continuity of child 


life? 


2. The teacher who is well versed in 
methods of teaching skills—i.e., reading, 


writing, arithmetic—is not necessarily 
equipped by her training to understand 
children as such—their growth, interests, 
and needs. 


How are teachers from formal 
schools prepared to meet 25 children in 
an informal group and work with them 
in a living situation? On the other 
hand, how are teachers from more 
privileged settings prepared to meet a 
group of 25 children of totally different 
backgrounds? 


3. Most teachers are familiar with be- 
havior problems which arise in the class- 
room—talking out of turn, noise, lack of 
conformity, etc. 

Do teachers receive enough mental 
hygiene approaches in their training to 
give them insight into problems such as 
the aggressive child, the withdrawn 
child, the destructive child, the “too 
good” child, the child who uses bad lan- 
guage, fights, has tantrums? 

4. Most teachers have not been con- 
cerned with the leisure-time or play inter- 
ests of children—not aware of the deep 
core of the out-of-school program for six- 
to twelve-year-olds. 

How can teachers get an integrated 
picture of child life, its maturity levels? 
Of what the play interests are at six-, 
seven-, eight-, nine-, and ten-year 
levels, for instance? 

§. Too often child-care center teachers 
find themselves in situations unlike the 
traditional ones for which they have been 
trained or in which they have worked. 

Are teachers prepared to work in 
adapted physical situations—housing 
projects, settlements, churches? Are 
they able to set up a functioning room 
to stimulate the best program? Are 
they familiar with the appropriate ma- 


(Continued on page 83) 
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PENCIL POWER—AND CLASSROOM MENTAL HEALTH 


CORINNE CHISOLM FROST 
New Orleans, La. 


NE of the little things that makes a 

big difference in the spirit of work 
in a classroom of young children is the 
way in which the teacher uses her pencil 
when she “corrects” papers. 

For example: 

At the beginning of a new school term, 
the children of Group Three and their 
teacher are ready for the first arithmetic 
work to be written in new, blank note 


books. 


clean, crisp note book (unless conditioned 


Each child is glad to own a 


against notebooks by unhappy associa- 
This 


consists of examples in addition that each 


tions). review arithmetic work 
child should be able to work correctly. 
Inevitably, when the books are brought 
for inspection, the teacher will find errors. 
Not every child will have found the cor- 
Right 
here looms the threat of tragedy, for fail- 


rect answer for every example. 


ure has murderous effect on the spirit of 
a young child who has tried to succeed. 
As nurturer and defender of Young 
Spirit, the teacher is keenly on the defen- 
It shall not 
show its ugly face if she can help it—not 


sive against Demon Failure. 
in her classroom! Certainly she will not 
be the one to celebrate its presence. 

The first little boy comes to the teach- 
er’s desk bringing his new notebook with 
a page of his first pencil work, neatly 
spaced. He stands by the teacher’s side, 
hopeful but not too sure that all is well. 
His carefully made figures are his un- 
spoken words to his teacher: “I have 
tried.” The teacher’s Red Pencil is poised 
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above his new page. This is the dramatic 
moment. Judgment descends! 

The child watches, fascinated, as the 
red or blue pencil hovers over example 
one. Will it sweep down, like the talon 
of an angry hawk, to gash its natural 
victim with heavy cross-slashes? 

But no! 

Delicately, attentively, with obvious 
care, the fine pencil point draws a light, 
firm, neat line under the correct sum of 
example one. Down the page, rapidly 
and surely, other light, neat, precisely 
straight, respectful lines are made by the 
red or blue pencil. The teacher’s un- 
spoken words are these: “I am glad you 
have tried and I like your well-spaced 
figures and I shall try to make the lines 
of my pencil worthy companions to 
yours.” Then the notebook goes back 
into the child’s hand. The first page of 
his notebook is still unmarred! Ah-h-h-h! 

On reaching his desk the little boy 
But . 


oh! Under two of the ten examples on 


looks attentively at his work. 


the page there is no red line! He goes 
back to the teacher’s desk and shows her 
the book. 


those two very carefully again. 


She says to him, “Look at 
When 
you have changed them to make them 
right, bring them to me to mark, and 
then your whole page will be absolutely 
When the boy comes back 
victorious, the glad red pencil makes 
Both, and 
child, have had a happy adventure in 
understanding. 


correct!” 


acknowledgment. teacher 
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In contrast to the experience just de- 
scribed, children have been observed to 
cringe when teacher’s pencil cut unsightly 
gashes across examples or pages of work 
that had been submitted in good faith. 
It is hardly an exaggeration of a sensitive 
child’s reactions to say that an Avenging 
Pencil screams devastation or glory, pro- 
nouncing the young contestant a wretch 
or a ruler, affecting him so that he either 
shrinks fearfully or moves forward with 
confidence and dignity in his new field of 
endeavor. 

At the end of a school term, two kinds 
of arithmetic work books tell two differ- 
ent stories of mental health or illness. 


One is a thing of pride and beauty. The 
other shows progressively the encroach- 
ment of failure; it shows pages on which 
a child, in moments of discouragement 
and self-abasement, has made senseless, 
brutal marks that are the natural off- 
spring of the penciled symbols of his 
teacher’s attitude. She first introduced 
into his new notebook the ‘evidences of 
failure. Later, the scrawls he makes 
reflect his personal sense of failure and 
confusion. 

Little things, like intelligent use of 
“pencil power,” make the difference be- 
tween the work spirit of one classroom 
and another. 


(Continued from page 81) 
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terial and equipment for each age level? 
Are they resourceful in their use of 
this? 


6. Teachers agree that children’s hu- 
man relationships should be furthered and 
that their ability to live in a group with 
different nationalities and races without 
name calling and prejudice should be de- 
veloped. 


Does the average teacher have enough 
knowledge of the findings in the fields 
of intercultural and interracial relations 
and what is being done in this area? 


7. Many teachers follow contemporary 
events superficially. They do not often 


realize how quickly these events, the de- 
tails of daily living and environmental 
influences appear in children’s play, paint- 
ing, block building, puppetry and writing. 


Are teachers given enough back- 
ground (while they are being trained) 
of the ways of learning outside of text- 
books, by knowledge of community 
and family life, and effects of economic 
and social pressures on attitudes? 

Have they observed children (a) at 
play “on their own,” (b) under good 
group leadership in their free time, as 
well as (c) in the classroom? Has their 
training allowed for sufficient first- 
hand experiences of this type—in ob- 
servation as well as in action? 


Adele S. Mossler 
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WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 
Episodes in School Mental Health as Reported by Teachers 





In a course on Mental Hygiene in Teaching it has been the custom to ask members of the 


group, who are usually teachers or principals in active service, to write a brief description of 


any educational situation or episode within their knowledge that seems to involve some type of 


“emotional” difficulty or other problem involving 


“mental health.” The statements herewith 


are examples of the accounts that have been turned in during the past year. 





Homer Cato 


Homer was 19 years old and in the 
eleventh grade. In appearance, he was 


He had beauti- 
ful dark-red curly hair and fair com- 


tall, neat and clean-cut. 
plexion. His features were good and his 
teeth were white and straight. He wore 
thick-lensed glasses over his dark brown 
eyes that opened a little too wide to indi- 
cate a serene disposition; however, his 
mien was marked with dignity and re- 
finement. 

Homer’s attendance in school was spas- 
modic. When he did report to class, he 
contributed nothing whatsoever to the 
discussion. In fact, he refused to say 
anything to me or to the other members 
When I addressed a remark 


or question to him, he would always shake 


of the class. 
his head, saying nothing more than “no, 
ma’m.” Yet he did not appear unintelli- 
gent, nor was his manner ever sullen or 
insolent. On the contrary he appeared 
pleasant and his smile was good. When I 
talked to him after class, he would give 
me the same negative response. 

At that time we had no guidance pro- 
gram in our school, and it seemed that the 
deans were to be consulted only in dis- 
ciplinary cases. Homer was certainly no 
disciplinary problem. His attendance at 


school could not be enforced since he was 
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past the age for compulsory attendance. 
Consequently, I did not seek help with a 
problem that I thought would surely clear 
up in time. Furthermore, as I recall the 
situation, I was not greatly perturbed 
about it. 

One morning, after Homer had been 
absent for several days, imagine my feel- 
ing of astonishment, blame and regret, 
when I read in the headline of the local 
paper that Homer had been arrested as the 
leader of a gang of boys who had stolen 
a large number of guns and immense 
quantities of ammunition and radio parts 
He and 


his gang had secreted a veritable arsenal 


from several stores in the city. 


deep in the swamps where they had 
worked for months storing their loot and 
building breastworks and intricate lines of 
radio communications. The police re- 
ported that the entire “set-up” revealed a 
Just 
what the boys planned to do with their 
cache was not disclosed. I seriously doubt 
that they had planned beyond the mere 
“acquiring” and building of their fort. 

As a result of the trial, Homer and sev- 
eral of the older boys (all from good 


families) were sent to prison for a few 


great deal of skill and ingenuity. 


months. 
To me, Homer’s case was a tragedy and 


Could 


not a wise counsellor have discovered the 


certainly a blot on our school. 
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talents of these boys and directed them 
into worthwhile activities? 


S.H.C. 


James Smith 


James Smith, age 12 years, entered fifth 
grade in our city from a small town in 
another part of the State. 

Home conditions: Father was employed 
at shipyard from 3 P.M. to 12 P.M. 
Mother was in ill health and in the hos- 
pital for about two months after James’ 
entrance into our school. James has one 
brother 14 years of age in the sixth grade. 
He lived in a miserable place located in a 
basement of an old store on the river 
front. 

First visit to principal’s office: Cause, 
absence of one week. The father said he 
had given the boy permission to take a 
week’s vacation in the country. 

Second conference: Note from teacher 
(who was inexperienced and in ill health; 
she did not remain through the year) 
stated: “James disturbs class by making 
queer noises, ‘picks’ at other children, 
He lost 
his temper and got into a fight in the 
classroom with another boy after he had 
fallen over the boy’s feet as he passed 
down the aisle. 


makes smart remarks in class.” 


During this conference it was found 
out that he spent most of his time after 
school in the movies, at the bowling alley, 
or on the streets just watching people. 
He did not come home until 11 or 12 
o’clock at night, as no one would be there. 
Occasionally he sold a few evening papers 
when he needed extra money, but this 
was not often, as his father gave him five 
dollars a week spending money. 

Interests in school: James did not like 
school and was not interested in other 


boys or girls. He liked to draw best of 
all. He could do the school work with 
the exception of arithmetic, which he did 
not like. 

Suggestions made and action taken: We 
removed him to another fifth grade class 
with a more experienced teacher in which 
more of an “activity program” was being 
carried on. I suggested that he might like 
to join one of the boys’ clubs at the 
Y.M.C.A., which he did. 


permission to go to the cafeteria early and 


He was given 


get milk, as he said no one gave him 
breakfast in the morning. 

His new room: He seemed to like his 
The 


made provision to give him extra help in 


class and teacher better. teacher 
arithmetic before school in the mornings. 
He reported to me that he liked school 
better than before. He went to the boys’ 
club sometimes, but said he liked being on 
the street on his own better. 

Third conference: James came regularly 
to school for about a month; then he was 
out for a week and we had a difficult time 
finding him. His father came to school 
at our request. He was extremely an- 
tagonistic toward the school when he first 
came in, saying it cost him money to get 
off. He had never had any trouble with 
“back home.” The principal 
simply beat him when he did not behave. 
Why didn’t I? He talked on and on 
until he finally calmed down. After he 
had calmed down enough for me to tell 


James 


him that we had gone to great trouble to 
find out where James had been for the 
past week he became greatly disturbed. 
He, 
then, wanted help with his problems. Of 


He thought James was in school. 


course, he intended to whip James that 
night. 








Suggestions made to the father: First, 
not to thrash him, but to place more con- 
fidence in him. Second, together we de- 
cided it would be much better if the 
father could change his shift at work so 
Third, to en- 


courage James to participate in some of 


as to be home at night. 


the wholesome activities in the 
Fourth, the father and 
should plan a way for the boy to spend 


com- 
munity. son 
his money more wisely—perhaps not give 
him quite as much. 

The father seemed very appreciative of 
what the school was attempting to do 
before he left and apologized for his re- 
marks when he first came in. He came 
back a few times to discuss James during 
the year. 

James had occasional outbursts of tem- 
per, and always seemed quite sorry after it 
was over. He had improved somewhat in 
his attitude toward school and people. 
He did not play truant any more until the 
last week of school. Along with a group 
of older boys he took a row boat belong- 
ing to a Negro fisherman and went down 
the river. The current was strong, the 
boys could not handle the boat, and in 
attempting to get it ashore the boat was 
this 


gave him the first contact with the juve- 


practically destroyed. Of couse, 


nile authorities. He was much afraid and 
We requested that he not be 
placed in the detention home, but be al- 


upset. 


lowed to use his spending money to help 
pay for the boat. 

This is typical of many cases that we 
are now having to deal with, since so 
many of our children are coming in from 
farms or small towns and finding it diff- 
cult to adjust themselves to a city. 


R.M.F. 
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Swimming as a Solution 


A mother stopped in the Medical Office 
one afternoon to talk about her son’s 
problem. She did not want him to know 
of her visit. He is fourteen years old, less 
than five feet tall, and he wants to be a 
football player or at least do something 
All fall he hurried home 
after school, studied an hour or so, and 
then ran back to school to sit on the fence 
and watch the boys practice football. She 


did not want any special favors for him 


in athletics. 


but wondered if we could make any sug- 
gestions. His teachers reported a lack of 
interest in his subjects and poor grades. 
Enrolled in three large gymnasium classes, 
he did not do any more than he had to do. 
After his medical examination, which was 
negative, except for growth, he sat down 
to talk it all over. He seemed pleased 
when we recognized him as an old friend 
from elementary school. Apparently he 
did not like gymnasium because he could 
not keep up with other boys. He usually 
When asked why 


he did not go out for swimming and 


sat on the side lines. 


perhaps make the swimming team, he 
laughed and said they would not want 
him. After talking over old times at 
elementary school we went down together 


Think- 


ing there must be a reason for my request, 
§ 


to see the swimming instructor. 


the wise teacher only answered our ques- 
tions with a cordial invitation for the boy 
to go out for swimming. 

A few days later we received a very 
kind, thoughtful message from the boy’s 
parents. They were sorry we were un- 
able to look in on them around the dinner 
table that night, to hear the boy tell of 
people who remembered him after five 
years, of how he was going out for swim- 
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ming at school. Here was a boy with a 
new slant on life. He looked an inch 
taller because his shoulders were a little 
straighter and his head a little higher. 
E.C.R. 


Too Sheltered? 


The parents of an eight-year-old boy 
in the third grade received a note from 
the son’s teacher with the recommenda- 
tion that he be taken to a psychiatrist for 
a consultation. Arrangements were made 
and an appointment was arranged. At 
this consultation the following facts were 
disclosed: 

The lad had been raised in a rather large 
city in a neighborhood where there was 
only one other child—a girl of approxi- 
As a child of pre- 
school age, he, had played alone most of 
the time. He was quiet and well behaved. 


mately the same age. 


He had been taught to put away every- 
thing with which he played. He had been 
sent to camp one summer—at the age of 
six—but reports indicated that he did not 
enjoy the experience and did not mix well 
with the other boys of his age. At ap- 
proximately the same time his parents 
noted that on one or two occasions when 
he dropped and broke a drinking glass— 
a comparatively ordinary occurrence in 
any home—he burst into tears. 


His par- 


ents stated that he had never been scolded 
for that or any similar accident. 

The child’s teacher reported that if at 
any time she raised her voice to reproach 
any student near him, or looked in his di- 
rection while so doing, he would cry. 

The psychiatrist judged that the boy 
had been too sheltered and too alone with 
respect to other children. 
The 


which is still in the process of being car- 


His first sug- 


gestion was a dog. second step, 
ried out, was to entice the child to organ- 
ize a baseball team among his classmates. 


FLA. 
Johnny 


Johnny, age 13, is in Miss M.’s eighth 
grade. Miss M. posts conspicuously the 
standings of the members of the class and, 
among other competitive devices, offers 
rewards for the highest rank, and mani- 
festly shows her praise for Billy C.’s work 
—Billy usually ranks first. 

Johnny’s mother is a social rival of 
Billy’s mother and is persistently pushing 
Johnny in his school work, alternating 
between scoldings against his mediocre 
school work, his “crazy” preoccupation 
with airplanes, and the high grades of 
Billy C. 

D.C. J. 
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MIs. HARCOURT PEPPARD, MD. & 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


CAROL* 


AROL, an 11'2-year-old girl in the 

5B grade of private school, was re- 
ferred to the Bureau of Child Guidance 
because she “studies but can’t seem to 
retain.” On her initial visit to the Bureau 
of Child Guidance, where she was sched- 
uled for psychological study, she seemed 
a rather immature, thin but wiry child, 
with a peaked look. Although super- 
ficially friendly, she gave the impression 
of holding herself under forced control. 
She was hypercritical of most of her work 
and seemed preoccupied with her school 
failure and her poor social relationships. 
The psychological study indicated that 
she was a girl of average intelligence. 
Reading averaged between 1B and 2A, a 
retardation of almost 4 years for her grade 
and capacity; and spelling was less than 
a term higher. Work in arithmetic fun- 
damentals, measured at the end of 3B, 
indicated a retardation of 3 terms for her 


* Submitted by Clara Carroll, School Psycholo- 
gist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Education 
of the City of New York. 
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grade and capacity. Social orientation 
was only at the 8-year level, suggesting 
she probably would have difficulty in es- 
tablishing adequate relations with other 
children. (Ror- 


schach) indicated that she was a repressed 
and depressed child who was becoming 


The personality test 


abnormally introverted because of her 
unhappy experiences in her environment. 

The social history brought out some 
important data. Most noteworthy was 
the mother’s attitude. The mother was a 
tense person who cried easily. She spent 
most of her initial interview asking for 
definite recommendations that she could 
carry out immediately. She gave the fol- 
lowing information regarding the family 
set-up: Carol was the second of four 


The oldest one, a boy, 


had been weaned at an early age, resulting 


living children. 


in feeding difficulties so great that the 
mother was avoid this 
problem in her next child. For this rea- 


determined to 


son, she nursed Carol until the child was 
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26 months old. The third child, almost 
4 years younger than Carol, had been a 
sickly girl; and the mother admitted that 
she probably neglected Carol because of 
the amount of attention needed by the 
sister. 

At the age of 4, Carol fell out of a crib 
she had been sharing with her sister. The 
family physician, sent for immediately, 
declared the fall was not serious, although 
the girl showed some difficulty in walking 
A later 
study at a hospital agreed with the doc- 
tor’s statement that there were no serious 
after-effects from this incident. Both the 
mother and Carol, however, used this as 


for several hours following this. 


an excuse for her learning difficulties, the 
mother going so far as to imply that there 
had been definite brain damage, resulting 
in Carol’s becoming “a dope.” 

Other significant information given by 
the mother concerned the parental han- 
dling of the children, especially Carol. 
The father, who played a great deal with 
the children, irritated the mother, since 
this interfered with the daily routine she 
had worked out for herself. In addition, 
he was impatient over the “fuss” the 
mother was making over Carol’s school 
difficulties. He felt that the child had 
compensations in being able to do prac- 
tical things well; and he saw no reason for 
making her miserable just because she 
couldn’t read as well as other children of 
her age. In between times, however, he, 
too, referred to her as a “dope.” 

Finally, the mother’s comparison of 
Carol with her older brother, who, at the 
age of 14, was in 4th term of high school, 
and the younger sister, who, at 8, was 
entering 4A, was obviously a disparage- 
ment of Carol. 


The psychiatric examination confirmed 
the girl’s feeling of depression over her 
failure in school and her feeling of in- 
feriority in her family set-up. 

At the initial conference, in which the 
findings of the various workers were dis- 
cussed with a view to working out some 
kind of treatment program, the facts just 
given were reviewed. Discussion centered 
around Carol’s feelings of inadequacy and 
the family’s criticism of her “stupidity.” 
It was felt that the girl’s failure to put 
forth adequate effort resulted from her 
feeling of defeat and, in addition, was an 
expression of her resentment of her fam- 
ily’s opinion of her. Remaining in her 
present school where the classes were very 
large seemed undesirable, especially since 
no remedial work could be offered there. 
Transfer to a public school, where such 
facilities could be obtained, was decided 
upon; with psychotherapy by the psy- 
chiatrist to prepare the child to accept 
this change. The latter was considered 
highly essential since Carol, when the 
mother had considered this earlier, had 
absolutely refused to cooperate on the 
grounds that since she was known as “a 
dope” at her present school, everybody 
would know it if she went to another 
school. The psychiatric social worker 
was to attempt to assist the mother in her 
understanding and handling of Carol. 

In carrying out the treatment program, 
Carol was seen for 12 sessions by the psy- 
chiatrist. During this time she was able 
to release much of the hostility she felt 
toward her family. Fully as important, 
she came to accept the idea of a transfer 
to the public school. The way for this 
had been paved by the social worker in her 
contact with the new school, but the 
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whole plan almost fell through because 
the mother, at the same time, had the two 
younger children transferred. This meant 
close contact with the new school on the 
part of the social worker, as it was neces- 
sary to keep the younger sister from being 
accelerated too rapidly in grade placement. 

A tutoring program—2 hours of special 
Later 
contacts with the school to arrange pro- 


help every week—was arranged. 


motions on the basis of improvement, even 
though her work was below grade, were 
also made. Meanwhile the psychiatrist, 
who had been seeing Carol once a week, 
reached the point where he felt that in- 
tensive tutoring with the psychologist 
would best meet the girl’s immediate 
needs. The psychologist therefore took 
full responsibility for the treatment of 
this girl, combining remedial work with 
therapy. The girl was seen for 64 sessions 
of three-quarters of an hour each, over a 
period of about a year and a half. 

The mother’s cooperation was an im- 
portant factor in the improvement of this 
girl. Her health had never been too good, 
yet she managed to bring Carol to the 
clinic faithfully. She faced the anger of 
her husband—in fact, during the early 
sessions, she came without his knowledge 
because she feared he would refuse to per- 
mit her continued visits. During this 
period she suffered a slight stroke, but 
even this did not interfere with Carol’s 
She gradu- 


ally took to making spontaneous com- 


schedule to any great degree. 


ments about the change in her daughter, 
and found positive things to say about her 
attitude in the home. In the course of 
her visits she developed sufficient confi- 
dence in the social worker to bring up the 
problems of her other children, and to 
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accept suggestions regarding their han- 
dling. 

Tutoring per se was introduced only 
after Carol had had an opportunity to 
unburden herself of her preoccupations 
over her inadequate social contacts, her 
feelings about her better-endowed broth- 
ers and sisters, her own physical appear- 
ance (which she was inclined to belittle), 
and her mood swings regarding her teach- 
ers. The latter were adored when they 
gave her any praise, and were loathed 
when they made disparaging remarks 
about her. The periods had, of necessity, 
to be divided into two parts, one for talk- 
ing over her problems, and the other for 
tutoring 


5 


During the early sessions, little 
real work was attempted, but gradually 
more and more time was spent on actual 
tutoring. 

The program had many set-backs, but 
these were handled as they arose, and 
gradually she showed signs of mature 
Men- 
tally she was able to show longer periods 
At the end of 
the 64 sessions, Carol was given a stand- 


physical and mental development. 
of attention and alertness. 


ardized achievement test as part of the 
school routine. Over a period of less than 
one and a half years, her work had ad- 
vanced from 1B in word reading to the 
beginning of 7A; her comprehension score 
had risen from 2A to 5A, and her reading 
average was listed as 6A. Although this 
was still below her grade level, the school 
felt she could carry on without further 
individual help. 

The greatest change of all was in her 
personality. In her initial contact, all 
workers were impressed with the danger- 
ous amount of depression she showed. 
Before treatment 


was terminated, her 
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mother satisfied 


tones, about how “fresh” Carol was be- 


was commenting, in 
coming; and the girl herself spontaneuosly 
remarked that she was having a lot of fun 
standing up for her rights and fighting 
back when necessary. 


A follow-up a year later showed that 
Carol had retained the improvement in 
growth and adjustment noted at the end 
of the treatment period, and was look- 
ing forward to entering high school the 
following term. 


GETTING A THRILL OUT OF TEACHING 


By a MAN TEACHER 


To find myself, at one fell swoop, a 
teacher in this school, is something I 
hardly anticipated. But I am having a 
most marvelous time teaching a delightful 
brood in the 7th grade. 
in my Ph.D. program was a lucky one for 
me, as I find the education field exciting 
and broad enough, in a school like this, 
to hold inducements of real consequence. 


Perhaps a break 


The school program here, on the junior 
high level, offers promise and flexibility to 
any one with ideas that is truly reward- 
ing. 
supervision of the “nosey” type from the 
administration, and (praise the Lord!) no 


No pretentious syllabi, no direct 


restricting measurements such as grades 
or examinations. Of course, they perhaps 
did not know how dangerous it was to let 
one such as I into such an atmosphere, but 
I am sure that I am learning much, and 
perhaps the students are even getting 
something out of it. 

It is quite a new experience to be in a 
position where each child is considered as 
an individual and not a mark on the class 


roll, and where a teaching program allows 
freedom to spout off one’s cherished ideas 
in English, nathematics, and social stud- 
ies. It is also a more roseate situation to 
find willing ears in such departments of 
the school as the shops, art department, 
and school psychologist. I am also doing 
some extracurricular work in visual edu- 
cation in the form of “co-running” a 
committee which is trying to straighten 
Another 
teacher and I, along with some of the 


out the school movie program. 


students, are setting up a movie situation 
which purports to study films of every 
type, preview them, take field trips to 
studios and the like, and really develop 
some film-critique for these movie-minded 
children. 

I am also on the staff of a Sunday 
evening group which deals with adoles- 
These clubs try 
to formulate a personal and social philos- 
ophy through intimate discussion and 
reading which will give them a more solid 
basis upon which they can build for the 
future. 


cents in discussion clubs. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


Once again the schools are reflecting 
the world around them. As one influ- 
ence of the war, there is a general cur- 
rent interest in religious ideas reflected, 
somewhat superficially perhaps, in movies 
and in best-selling books such as The 
Robe, The Razor’s Edge and The Apostle. 
Similarly in connection with the schools 
there is a current concern about the place 
of religious instruction in the program of 
education. This concern is reflected in 
the growth of the released time move- 
ment, an uneasiness in some quarters over 
the secular nature of public education, 
and a growing emphasis upon character 
building as one of the main aims of the 
school. 

In an article published in 1942 John- 
son’ suggested that the growing concern 
about religious education in the public 
schools also parallels certain movements 
in general education on the college level. 


1 Johnson, F. E. 
and General Education. 
356-8, November, 1942. 





« 
“Issues Emerging in Religious 
” Religious Education, 37: 
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He compares the neo-classical movement 
associated with Hutchins, Adler, and the 

Johns College group with the re- 
emphasis on the Bible. Just as the college 
student should study the hundred best 
books, so elementary and secondary school 
pupils should know the Bible as an im- 
portant part of our cultural heritage. 
Johnson believes, of course, that the Bible 
and other classics should be used in “‘strict 
relevance” to life experiences. 

The whole issue is of concern to stu- 
dents of mental hygiene because of the 
close relationship of religious instruction 
(in its broad sense) to wholesome adjust- 
ment. Religion may be viewed as “the 
product of man’s effort to achieve a satis- 
factory adjustment to his world” and re- 
ligious exercises as the means of maintain- 
Writers 
on the adjustment problems of adoles- 


ing that wholesome adjustment. 


cence, for example, have long emphasized 
the importance of establishing some sort 
of a philosophy of life. It seems that, 


although it has not always done so, re- 
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ligious instruction may contribute to 
ethical values associated with worthy 
character. Unfortunately, current pub- 
lications on the problems of religious edu- 
cation do not give sufficient attention to 
the relationships between religious teach- 
ing, spiritual values and mental health. 
However, it seems worthwhile to review 
some current publications in the field, in 
the hope that teachers and others will read 
further in the matter and themselves de- 
velop some positive approaches to the 
problem as they meet it day by day. 

One of the most widely quoted books 
has been Moehlman’s School and Church.’ 
This is an historical study of the relations 
between religious instruction, public edu- 
cation, and “the American way of life.” 
It gives a clear, documented account of 
developments leading to the separation of 
church and state and the changes by 
which sectarian schools have become free 
schools. It is concerned, as well, with 
As such, it discusses 
Sunday Schools, parochial schools, and the 


current problems. 


None of these 
activities comes off very well at Moehl- 
hands. He Sunday 
Schools unfavorably with the best public 
school practice (probably not the usual 
public school 


released-time movement. 


man’s compares 


practice) and gives a 
sweeping condemnation of the released- 
time movement. 

Moehlman also defends public schools of 
the accusation of being “godless.” He 
says, “Everyone should understand that 
public education always has inculcated re- 
ligious and ethical attitudes indirectly” 


(p. 100) and that the churches must 


2 Moehlman, C. H. School and Church: The 
American Way. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1944, 178 p. $2.50. 


“certainly not engage in a costly and 
futile struggle to formal 
Bible study and catechism into public edu- 
cation” (p. 135). 

In a review of Moehlman’s book which 
is an article in itself Elliott® challenges a 
number of Moehlman’s statements. He 
accepts the historical outline of events but 
disagrees with the conclusions made from 
them. 


reintroduce 


He agrees that formal and au- 
thoritarian teaching of the Bible and re- 
ligion in the school is doomed to failure, 
but states that this is not the point of 
controversy today. The “real issues 
concern the efforts to find an adequate 
plan of religious education that will not 
sacrifice the principle of religious liberty.” 
Furthermore, Elliott believes that ground- 
ing our democratic faith in a theistic faith 
“is important not only personally but also 
for the maintenance of the democratic 
way of life.” 

Elliott makes two more points which 
will appeal to those who believe some sort 
of religious instruction should be in our 
schools. He believes in the Bible as price- 
less literature, and that history and litera- 
ture and social studies are not complete 
if reference to it is omitted. In other 
words, he makes a plea for making chil- 
dren “religiously literate” and suggests 
that Protestants should make efforts to do 
this as much as do Roman Catholics and 
Jews. His other plea is for the public 
schools to share more of the life of youth 
with home, church, and community agen- 
cies. He wants a “co-operative and uni- 
fied plan” for caring for the religious 


needs of youth. Although Elliott wants 

3 Elliott, H. S. “Book Reviews. 
Church: The American Way.” Progressive Edu- 
cation, 22: 11-13, October, 1944. 


School and 
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the school to share more responsibility 
with other institutions, he does not alto- 
gether face the fact that often the home, 
the church and the community agencies 
seem incapable of providing for children 
and youth. It may be noted, too, that he 
does pay tribute to the school as a great 
force for character building. 

Another little book by Bower Church 
and State in Education* makes, more fully, 
some of the points mentioned in Elliott’s 
article. Bower stresses the importance of 
religion in human culture and the conse- 
quent need for developing, in our cur- 
ricula, as objective and realistic materials 
on religion as on other aspects of our cul- 
ture. He believes there is increasing 
awareness of the common elements in 
major religious faiths as a result of con- 


“Re- 


ligion at the functional level is unitive: at 


ceiving religion in functional form. 


the theological, sacramental and eccle- 
siastical level it becomes divisive and sec- 
tarian” (p. 52). Accordingly, if it is to 
be functional, no school or church can 
completely separate religion from the rest 


“The 


school can give the growing person an 


of education. More positively, 
actual experience of the higher spiritual 
values involved in the relationships of the 
school community” (p. 65). 

To support this last view Bower lists 
ten categories, given by Chave, of school 
experiences that are basically religious. 
These are worth requoting: 

(1) A sense of the worth of persons, 
(2) development of social sensitivity, (3) 
growth in appreciation of the universe, 
(4) growth in the discrimination of val- 

* Bower, W. C. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1944, 103 p. 
$1.00. 


Church and State in Education. 
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ues, (5) growth in the sense of responsi- 
bility and accountability, (6) recognition 
of the need for co-operative fellowship, 
(7) recognition that the quest for truth 
and the realization of ideals is a slow and 
endless pursuit, (8) development of a 
working philosophy of life, (9) observ- 
ance of special times and ceremonies, and 
(10) development of adequate means of 
expression of spiritual values and goals. 
Such a list does not solve all the practical 
difficulties, but it does give a set of aims 
for every teacher. Finally, Bower sug- 
gests that there is a clear division of re- 
sponsibility between the school and the 
church in the total task of education. 
Like Elliott, he believes the problem is one 
of bringing into some form of effective 
co-operation all the agencies -in the com- 
munity that in one way or another affect 
the growth of persons. 

Perhaps the broadest approach to the 
problem of developing character is found 
in the new John Dewey Society Yearbook 
The Public Schools and Spiritual Values.° 
This is a volume writted co-operatively by 
eight authors, well-known in philosophy 
of education and related fields. The first 
three and last five chapters represent the 
combined agreements of the authors; 
chapters four and five give the positions 
of a “secularist” and a “‘supernaturalist” in 
supplementing these common statements. 
In general, the book affirms the right and 
responsibility of the public schools to 
teach spiritual values (a term the authors 
prefer rather than “religious education’’) 
but they also believe any religious group 

© Brubacher, J. S. (Ed.). 
and Spiritual Values. 
John Dewey Society. 
1944, 222 p. 


The Public Schools 
Seventh Yearbook of the 
New York: Harper & Bros., 
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may add other teaching connected with 
the authority of the particular group. 

In a review, it is impossible to mention 
even all the important ideas in‘ this vol- 


ume. Many parts of it will challenge, 
even inspire, teachers and other school 
people. Chapters 7 and 8 dealing with 


“School Practice and Spiritual Values” 
may prove of most practical value. These 
chapters list some spiritual values, not 
unlike Bower’s list, and then show how 
everyday school situations contribute to, 
or break down, these values. They em- 
phasize the importance of arranging the 
environment so that the child can accept 
integrity as working out well—integrity 
of overt behavior and of thought and 
When the child has built stand- 
ards, it is relatively easy for him to evalu- 
ate behavior or ideas in light of them. 
Children and adolescents do develop the 
ability to make “progressively more diff- 


choice. 


cult choices” in harmony with their 
maturity. 

This book gives considerable place to 
mental health in the broad sense although 
it is mentioned specifically very little. 
In Chapter 3 the point is made that men- 
tal health, although essential to the good 
life, is not properly to be classed among 
the spiritual values. The reason given is 
that spiritual values involve choice and 
mental health “is largely shaped in child- 
hood before the child can properly choose” 
(p. 46). This seems to be dismissing the 
problem rather lightly. Despite the im- 
portance of early childhood, many later 
experiences affect mental health. School, 
the gang, puberty and others are situa- 
tions often requiring complex adjust- 
ments. In making such adjustments, 
character or spiritual values can be a great 


The whole relation- 
ship of mental health and spiritual values 
needs closer examination. 


integrating factor. 


From the materials discussed a few ten- 
tative conclusions can be made: 


(1) The building of character and 
spiritual values is the Number One 
task of the schools in a democracy. 

(2) This helped by 
making children “religiously liter- 
ate”—giving them knowledge of 
the Bible as literature, its influ- 


task may be 


ence, and the common agreements 

in various religions. 
(3) Public education must be con- 
cerned with general spiritual val- 
ues and the importance of religion 
Teach- 
ing particular religious beliefs is 
the right and function of specific 


in our cultural heritage. 


religious organizations. 

(4) Certain proposals such as released 
time may have the effect of widen- 
ing the split between public and 
private 


instruction in spiritual 


things. The great need is a unity 
of purpose and planning with close 
co-operation between all agencies 
involved. 

(5) One of the most fruitful leads in 
achieving some unity, and one 
which needs much more attention, 
is the study of relationships be- 
tween mental health, religious in- 


struction, and worthy character. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


One of the most important influences 
on the school curriculum today is the 
trend toward a closer and closer inter- 
twining of the life of the school and its 
community. Such phrases as “the com- 
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munity school,” “the utilization of com- 
munity resources” and “school-commu- 
nity relationships” are no longer mere 
catchwords. A recent yearbook Toward 
a New Curriculum® emphasized the place 
of the community in curriculum building. 
With the great current interest in the 
field, the appearance of a new book School 
and Community’ is particularly’ timely. 

School and Community is the joint pro- 
duction of twelve authors. From their 
varied sources and backgrounds it brings 
together the most complete and concrete 
collection of materials so far available on 
the topic. The use of charts, graphs, out- 
lines and forms makes a practical, specific 
book which could be a model for many 
writers. 

The first part of School and Commu- 
nity gives the setting for modern schools 
in relation to democratic aims and needs. 
Part II describes a technique of commu- 
nity analysis. Part III is a most helpful 
section on “bridges between school and 
community.” These bridges are: docu- 
mentary materials, audio-visual aids, re- 


field 


studies, 


source visitors, interviews, 
extended field 
camping, service projects, and work ex- 


Each 
The last two parts suggest problems in 


trips, 
surveys, school 


periences. is discussed in detail. 


school-community relations and ten prin- 
ciples guiding the school’s use of commu- 


Throughout the book 


nity resources. 





6 Department of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development 1944 Yearbook, Toward a New Cur- 
Washington, D. C.: The Department, 
1944, 191 p. 


riculum. 


National Education Association, 
$2.00. 
7 Olsen, E. G. (Ed.). School and Community. 


New York: Prentice-Hall, 1945, 422 p. $3.75. 
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such topics as criteria for selecting com- 
munity experiences, preparing for a sur- 
vey, evaluation of a program, community 
councils,- and how teachers in service 
can develop community competence are 
treated with clarity and practicability. 
The book is written on the “operational 


level.” 


THE ADMINISTRATOR AND 
PERSONAL RELATIONS 


Educational writers often stress the im- 
portance of personal relationships in the 
mental health of teachers and pupils. Re- 
lationships with administrative officers 
also loom large in the lives of many teach- 
ers so a couple of recent articles by Cooke 
should be mentioned here. These are en- 
titled “The Successful Administrator Gets 
Along With People” and “Developing the 
Proper Morale Among Teachers.”* These 
articles contain some of the usual advice 
about being poised, being friendly, etc., 
but in addition contain hints with mental 
hygiene implications. The first article 
suggests such things as personalizing some 
of the administrator’s activities, taking 
plenty of time to talk with people and 
The second 


article properly stresses the developmental 


analyzing teachers’ motives. 


values of morale among teachers and then 
suggests over a dozen ways it can be de- 
The ar- 
ticles are recommended for all adminis- 
trators. 


veloped in different situations. 


Good teachers are scarce these 
days! 


8 Cooke, D. H. “The Successful Administrator 
Gets Along with People.” American School Board 
Journal, 110: 37-39, March, 1945. “Developing 
the Proper Morale Among Teachers.” The Pea- 
body Reflector, 18, No. I, February, 1945. 
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